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Trumbull’s “The Battle of Princeton”’ 
BY THEODORE SIZER 


HE study of the creative process, whether of poet or painter, 
Ti revealing and rewarding. Rare is the occasion when this 
absorbingly interesting pursuit can be followed, step by step, from 
inception to conclusion. Fortunate is the library possessing the 
work of an author from manuscript, through early printings with 
their varying textual changes, to final edition. Such can all but be 
accomplished at the Princeton University Library with Colonel 
John Trumbull’s celebrated painting “The Battle of Princeton.” 
It is there that the most complete series of the patriot-artist’s 
sketches for an historical composition is to be found. Let us look 
first at the author and then at his work. 

Trumbull was peculiarly endowed by nature and circumstance 
for the painting of the principal events which gave rise to the 
founding of this nation. He was born in Connecticut, in the little 
town of Lebanon, the son of the Royal Governor of the colony— 
later to become the Revolutionary Governor of the state. He re- 
ceived an excellent elementary education in a one-room school- 
house at the hands of a renowned teacher. Entering Harvard in 
the middle of his junior year, he was graduated, in 1773, the young- 
est member of his class. During his short residence in Cambridge he 
explored the college library for books about art—and found a 
goodly number. These, prints by Italian masters, recently acquired 
European paintings, and newly painted portraits by Copley of 
Boston, set his mind aflame. . 

When Trumbull returned to Lebanon, his merchant-statesman 
father, ever suspicious of the arts, deflected his son’s interest in 
painting to map making. It was due to his ability as an amateur 
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cartographer that the brilliant and versatile youth came to serve 
General Washington as an aide, with the rank of brigade major, 
and later General Gates as c»lonel—this before reaching the age 
of one-and-twenty. It was during the Rhode Island campaign that 
the hypersensitive young Colonel, believing himself slighted in 
the matter of date of rank, dramatically resigned his commission 


and set out to become a professional painter. He was the first col- 


lege graduate in British America to do so. 

This, during the height of the Revolution, was not easily ac- 
complished. He established himself in Boston and proceeded to 
copy the best provincial portraits and imported European pictures 
he could find. He also painted, in a hard, unrelenting manner, 
portraits of family and friends. But it soon became evident that 
self-teaching would not suffice. The ex-Colonel wangled a safe- 
conduct to England and, armed with proper introductions, became 
the pupil of the transplanted Philadelphian, Benjamin West. Dis- 
possessed Loyalists in London were furious. The would-be painter 
shortly landed in prison, as a reprisal, so he believed, for the hang- 
ing of the popular Major André. Eventually he was deported but 
was back again immediately after the peace in 1783. After three years 
of intensive study, his master, West, historical painter to George 
III, undoubtedly suggested that his gifted pupil paint the stirring 
scenes he had witnessed, or could envision, during his recent mili- 
tary experience among the top “‘brass’’ of the American Revolu- 
tionary army. Jefferson, then on a visit to London from his post in 
Paris, was highly enthusiastic, encouraging, and full of practical 
suggestions. It was under these circumstances that Trumbull un- 
dertook his “national history” series, as he called it. He started in 
painting “Bunker’s Hill,” under the eye of his benevolent master, 
and finished it by March, 1786. Then in the heat of creative excite- 
ment he began to produce sketches for “The Death of General 
Mercer at the Battle of Princeton,” but put them aside to paint 


another dramatic incident of similar character, ‘““The Death of © 


General Montgomery at the Attack on Quebec,” both of which 
were strongly reminiscent of West’s great success, “The Death of 
General Wolfe at Quebec,” of 1771. This was in June; by Septem- 
ber the thirty-year-old painter was well embarked on “The Decla- 
ration of Independence.” “The Battle of Princeton,” however, was 
constantly in mind, as the eleven known sketches for it, all of the 
year 1786, indicate. It is interesting to arrange these in their proba- 
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Fig. 4 
Sketches by Trumbull for “The Battle of Princeton” 
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ble sequence in order to reveal the workings of the artist’s mind. 

The central idea was, of course, Mercer’s dramatic death due to 
repeated bayoneting. The earliest conception (now at Yale) is a 
pen-and-ink study of the General, in the nude, partially astride 
his fallen horse, attempting to deal a slashing blow with his sword 
and, at the same time, vainly warding off a bayonet thrust with his 
left hand. The steed’s head is upturned and its glance directed at 
two British grenadiers as if in dumb supplication—a decidedly 
distracting, sentimental note which was not eliminated until the 
final picture. This was followed by a pen-and-wash sketch (the 
property of Colonel Ralph H. Isham, a Trumbull descendant) 
portraying the wounded General, now clothed, beaten to his knees, 
with Washington and his staff officers, all mounted, in the middle 
distance. The six Princeton sketches come next, all expanding and 
elaborating the central theme. In the first of these (Fig. 1) the 
Mercer incident is moved to the right corner, balancéd on the left 
by a pendant bayoneting action; Lieutenant Charles Turnbull of 
Proctor’s Battalion, Pennsylvania Artillery, backed against a can- 
non, waves a sword and manfully grasps a British bayonet with his 
bare hand. Washington and his staff, set off by the smoke of battle, 
occupy a dominating position in the center of the composition. The 
dead and dying and military gear strewn about the foreground 
suggest the horror and confusion of the conflict; Nassau Hall, seen 
in the far distance, indicates the locale. 

That this conception was unsatisfactory to the artist, or more 
probably to his mentor, West, is illustrated by the next sketch 
(Fig. 2), also in outline, but unfinished. Mercer, rightly, takes the 
center of the stage, his importance being further enhanced by 
leafless trees—marking the season, the dead of winter. Artillery- 
man Turnbull is pushed off to the right, balanced by Washington 
and his entourage to the left. Again the artist was not content, 
for in the next Princeton sketch (Fig. 3), highly finished in out- 
line, the actors are shifted, Turnbull is again at the left, balanced 
by Washington on the right, with Mercer and the winter wind- 
blown trees in the center. These readjustments were then rendered 
in a pen-and-wash color-value sketch (Fig. 4). The inconspicuous 
placing of Washington in the corner of this last composition must 
have troubled the former aide-de-camp, for in the following study 
(Fig. 5), unfinished in outline, the Commander-in-Chief is back 
again in the center and Turnbull, at the left, is balanced on the 
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right by two soldiers who walk out of the picture. This composi- 
tional error is rectified in the last of the Princeton sketches (Fig. 6), 
—a file of British infantrymen, with their bayoneted muskets on 
high, bravely marches in from the right toward the center; the read- 
justment was complete. The group comprising the fallen Mercer 
and his savage antagonists in the immediate foreground, with 
Washington and staff, plus the leafless trees, in the middle distance, 
form a Raphaelesque isosceles triangle according to the best aca- 
demic tradition. Still the artist was not satisfied; the classical equi- 
librium was perfect, but static and ill adapted to express the tur- 
moil of battle. With this defect in mind, he began an oil (twenty- 
five by thirty-six inches, now at Yale), moving the central trees, 
with their branches now shot away, to the side and throwing the 
composition into a violent, baroque-like opposition of diagonals. 
This improved, spirited arrangement, too, contained serious faults 
—Mercer’s long-necked white horse was far too prominent and, 
worst of all, actuality was imperfectly expressed in this London 
studio creation, which was left unfinished. Ten years had, elapsed 
since the battle had been fought and won. Generalizations the art- 
ist could readily improvise from a rich store of memories, but such 
did not wholly suffice. Particularization of actors and stage was 
manifestly necessary to give the ring of reality. Portraits for this 
and other scenes he had to have. The artist was obliged to return 
to America. 

This he did. He visited the battle ground in December, 1790, 
and made a pencil sketch (now owned by Hall Park McCullough) 
of “The college and village of Princeton as seen from the field on 
which the battle was fought on the end Jan. 1777.” This was 
worked up into a color-value sketch (now lost) in pen-and-wash. 
The chief problem of portraiture (Hugh Mercer had died of his 
seven bayonet wounds the day following the battle) was solved by 
making studies of the deceased General’s sons at the family home 
in Fredericksburg, Virginia, in April, 1791. There are penciled 
portraits of John Mercer, the eldest boy, at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and at Fordham University. A third study, this of 
one of John’s younger brothers, formerly misidentified as “Major 
André” (whom Trumbull could never have seen) is also at Ford- 


ham. Armed with these and other particulars, the artist returned 
to London in 1794. 


There he ultimately finished, by 1797, a second canvas (twenty 
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by thirty inches, also at Yale), begun in 1787, but the lapse of a 
decade proved disastrous. There was no longer the fire and gusto 
of the early Princeton sketches. Though the composition was per- 
fected—and the disturbing element of Mercer’s charger corrected 
—it remained a dull, spiritless performance. 

When the artist was seventy-five, and living a rather neglected 
life in New York, he repeated this last, listless picture at a greatly 
increased scale (six by nine feet), making the figures half the size 
of life. Trumbull, it should be remembered, had but one good 
eye and his larger pictures, in consequence, suffer from monocular 
vision. This last, monotonous rendition of the battle was purchased 
in 1844, the year after the Colonel's death, by his nephew-in-law, 
Daniel Wadsworth of Hartford, and is now in the Wadsworth 
Atheneum. 

It will be seen that “The Battle of Princeton” commanded, 
though intermittently, the soldier-artist’s attention for forty-five 
years—over half his life’s span. It is appropriate that Princeton 
should have this series of spirited, small-scale studies of the battle 
by the chief visual recorder of the Revolution.! 

1 Colonel Trumbull gave the six sketches now at Princeton to his nephew-in-law, 
Professor Benjamin Silliman, the Yale scientist, in the late 1830’s. They were in- 
herited by his son, of the same name and also a Yale professor, and then by the lat- 
ter’s son, a third Benjamin Silliman. They were sold at auction in 1896 at Philadel- 
phia (Stan. V. Henkels, No. 770, items 11 to 16). The last of the Princeton sketches 
was illustrated (opposite p. 2) in the sales catalogue. They were purchased by Junius 
Spencer Morgan ’88 and by him given to the Library in 1904. 

Three of the Princeton sketches, all in outline, were illustrated in John Durand’s 
“John Trumbull,” The American Art Review, U1, 2d div. (1881); the first opposite 
p. 184, the third opposite p. 188 and the fifth opposite p. 190. The same illustrations 


were reproduced, but not in this order, in a reprint of the articles, Boston, Estes 
and Lauriat, 1881. 
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Woodrow Wilson and My Mother 
BY HELEN WELLES THACKWELL 


HIS is the story of the first love of Woodrow Wilson—my 
ont Harriet Augusta Woodrow. I shall write of many 
things of which you may have read before, but I shall recount them 
here as my mother told them to me. 

Woodrow Wilson might not have become the President of the 
United States if my mother had not refused to marry him. He told 
her that if she would marry him he would practice law in any 
Northern city which she might prefer, but if not, he would only 
go through the form of opening a law office and would take up 
teaching as a profession. We all know what happened. 

Their love is part of the story of a wonderful American family 
whose members lived very close to each other. The story must 
begin with my great-grandfather, Thomas Woodrow, a native of 
Paisley, Scotland, who made ‘his home in Carlisle, England. 
Thomas Woodrow was not only a cultured Presbyterian minister 
but a school teacher as well. He could read Latin and Greek and 
preferred his Hebrew Bible to any other. He was also an excellent 
French scholar. He taught my mother French so thoroughly that 
she was able to skip a year at boarding school and be ahead of her 
cousins, Lottie and Marion Woodrow, who had studied abroad for 
five years. Mathematical puzzles were his recreation; the harder 
they were the more he enjoyed them. At the dinner table he re- 
quired each of his children to tell about something of interest 
which had happened during the day. He believed that conversa- 
tion was important and encouraged it among the children as part 
of their education. 

Grandfather Woodrow decided to bring his Sassy to America 
in 1835 to begin a new life and to try to make a little more money. 
After a severe voyage of about two months they arrived at New 
York. Little Jeanie was only nine and the storms at sea had fright- 
ened her terribly. Her mother, Marion Williamson Woodrow, 
was completely exhausted and she died within a few weeks after 
their arrival. Grandfather decided to go to the little town of Brock- 
ville in Canada. Fortunately, Isabella Williamson, his wife’s sister, 
was able to help him take care of the children—Jeanie, who be- 
came Woodrow Wilson’s mother; Marion; Robert; John; Thomas, 
who became the father of my mother, Hattie A. Woodrow; Wil- 
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liam; James, who became Moderator of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church in America; and George. But things did not go well in 
Canada and it was determined that the family should return to 
the United States and settle in Chillicothe, Ohio. This difficult 
trip was taken mostly by water, across Lake Erie and down the 
Ohio Canal. In Chillicothe they stayed for fourteen years. Grand- 
father married Isabella and had four more children: Mary Ann, 
Charles, Henry, and Edward. He became pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Chillicothe, and some of the happiest years 
of his life were spent there. | 

While still a boy, young Thomas, my mother’s father, worked as 
a clerk in a dry goods store. Before long he became a partner in 
the business. He made a home for his sisters, Jeanie and Marion, 
the future Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Bones. Although only a few years 
older than they were, he took wonderful care of them; he sent them 
.9 boarding school and gave them many beautiful gifts, such as 
‘onnets, dresses, and even gold watches from Tiffany’s in New 
verk. The love and devotion between these three was most un- 
usual. Because of his responsibilities, Thomas did not marry until 
he was thirty-six years old, in 1860. His wife, Helen A. Sill, was a 
beautiful girl, just eighteen. They were married in Chillicothe, 
and Woodrow Wilson, then a little boy of four, attended the 
wedding. Helen Sill Woodrow became Woodrow Wilson’s much- 
loved ‘Aunt Helen.” All through his life he felt a deep affection 
for her and he wrote to her frequently in later years. In one 
of his letters, written during his first term as President of the 
United States, he told her that his love for her seemed to be con- 
nected first and last with all the sweetest memories and associations 
of his life. 

My mother, Harriet Augusta Woodrow, the eldest child of 
Thomas and Helen Sill Woodrow, was born on August 31, 1860, 
in Chillicothe. A beautiful child, with soft brown curls, clear blue 
eyes, and a lovely complexion, she had a sweet personality and a 
true Christian spirit. From early childhood she received high 
grades in her studies and showed exceptional talent in music. 
Mother had three brothers: James,' Thomas, and Herbert; and one 
sister: Helen. Much of her spare time was spent with her Grand- 
father Woodrow, whom she loved deeply. After he retired from 


1 James Wilson Woodrow (1865-1947) was a member of the Princeton Class of 
1886.—Ep. 
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the ministry he spent his summers in mother’s home and his win- 
ters with his daughters, Marion and Jeanie. He died at the home 
of his son Charles in Columbus, Ohio, in 1877. 

During these formative years Woodrow Wilson and my mother 
took each other for granted, as cousins might. It was not until 
Woodrow’s last year at Princeton, in 1879, that a correspondence 
began between them and his friendship ripened into love. Many 
love letters were written by him, but I found, after my mother’s 
death, only nine. They were tied together with a blue satin ribbon 
and were kept in a rosewood box bound in copper. In later years 
his letters to her were those of an affectionate cousin.’ 

As a girl my mother was sent to what was known at that time as 
the Augusta Female Seminary in Staunton, Virginia. Miss Mary 
Baldwin was in charge and the school later became known as the 
Mary Baldwin Seminary. During the years my mother attended the 
school many girls were sent there who specialized in music and 
French and among these were Woodrow’s sister, Jessie Woodrow, 
and some other cousins. While my mother was in the school Wood- 
row entered the University of Virginia to study law, and so it was 
convenient for him more frequently to see her. Since his family 
was living in Wilmington, North Carolina, mother spent many of 
her holidays in Woodrow’s home and cousinly regard gradually 
became something more serious; Woodrow fell very much in 
love with his Cousin Hattie and began to feel the need of her 
in his rather lonely life. He admired her person and her accom- 
plishments, particularly her music. Mother excelled in French, in 
voice, piano, and organ while at Miss Baldwin’s and she won three 
gold medals—she was the only girl to win all three. Cousin Wood- 
row loved music and liked nothing better than to sit quietly beside 
her and listen to her play or sing. His favorite selections were 
Mendelssohn's “Spring Song” and “The Brook” by Pape, and he 
‘loved to hear her sing ‘““The Last Rose of Summer.” She sang so 
exquisitely that he often compared her voice to that of Adelina 
Patti. He was not always a quiet listener. One evening during a 
concert at Miss Baldwin’s he applauded so vociferously as Hattie 
finished a selection that it caused her considerable embarrassment. 

Since Harriet and Woodrow were first cousins, his courtship 
was, of course, a little unusual. They had not, however, seen much 


2 The letters from Woodrow Wilson to Harriet Augusta Woodrow are now in the | 
Princeton University Library —Ep. 
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of each other until they were practically grown and when they were 
together it was under the most auspicious circumstances. When 
Woodrow began to fall in love with his cousin, neither had ever 
been in love before, and, perhaps because of their relationship, 
there was a deep understanding between them, an understanding 
and love which never died. 

As part of my story I should like to tell something of the corre- 
spondence between Cousin Woodrow and my mother, correspond- 
ence that passed between them from 1879 to 1881, when the love 
affair came to an end. As I have said, many letters were exchanged. 
The nine that I have already spoken of, those sent to mother by 
Cousin Woodrow, are most interesting. They tell a great deal 
about his own life and about the various members of his family— 
our family. These letters are of considerable length, and I shall try 
to tell something of them in a short summary of their contents. I 
hope that in so doing I shall not lose for the readers of this story 
the tender charm and deep feeling and beauty of the letters. 

The earliest in the little bundle of letters was written from the 
University of Virginia in April, 1880. My mother, I am sure, was 
as gifted a letter writer as her cousin, for he begins this letter to her 
by telling of his pleasure in receiving her “remarkable” and “de- 
lightful” letter with its “refreshing nonsense.” The letter is full 
of his social doings in Charlottesville. He tells of a serenading party 
and says that he had done his share of the singing and had enjoyed 
the giggling of the girls at the windows and the favors which they 
had bestowed upon their admirers. He tells Hattie—calling her his 
“Sweet Rosalind’’—about a party at Professor Venable’s, at which 
he had an opportunity to wear his dress suit. He does not wear it 
often but when he does he is determined to have a good time. He 
was very careful, he explains, not to be introduced to any of the 
girls unless he felt sure that they would be entertaining, and he 
seems to have found much pleasure in the fact that he could talk 
a great deal without saying much of anything. Thomas Jefferson 
was the inspiration of this party. At the close of the evening a huge 
cake was brought into the room. It was decorated with colored 
icing and had on it Jefferson’s name and the date of his birth. 

Woodrow goes on, in the same letter, to tell the college gossip; 
he describes a wrecked train and a strange stabbing affray. Em- 
phasizing the fact that he is very eager to have a new one, he then 
urges Hattie to have another picture taken of herself. He says that 
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the one he has does not look like her as she really is. The ietter 
closes with loving messages to Hattie especially and to each mem- 
ber of her family and with his saying how much pleasure her letters 
give him. 

The next of the letters was written the following fall, after 
Woodrow’s return to the University. He has now moved into new 
quarters, he writes, and is much pleased with them. Feeling a little 
blue, he suggests that a letter from Hattie would cheer him up, 
and that the oftener he hears from her the better. Thoughts, he 
says, slip more readily from his pen than from his tongue, and he 
suggests that since he and his cousin may not be able to see each 
other very frequently during the winter they should write often. 
Hattie’s letters would be the greatest favor that he could ask. 
More college gossip is told in detail, and then Woodrow discusses 
Hattie’s plans to go to Cincinnati that coming winter to study 
music. He says that he does not know much about music himself, 
but easily understands how it can become a fascinating subject as 
well as a useful one. He even suggests that Hattie might give him 
lessons someday. Going on to his own preoccupations, he writes 
that he finds pleasure in his fraternity and the literary society, 
although he expects to be an inactive member of the latter because 
of the exacting duties connected with the study of law. Woodrow, 
however, seems pleased at the idea of making speeches. He is look- 
ing forward particularly, he says, to the pleasure of seeing more of 
the young ladies this winter. He still feels that when he talks he 
does not say much—especially when he is most anxious to make a 
good impression. He decides that he will visit both those girls who 
interest him and those who do not in order to gain experience. 
Somewhat diplomatically, he assures his cousin that there are few 
girls in the town whom he really cares to visit. 

A slightly pathetic note occurs in this letter. Woodrow has 
heard, in a roundabout way, that he had possibly paid too many 
visits to his cousin at the school the previous winter, and that his 
calls had interfered a bit with her studies. He expresses genuine 
sorrow and regret. 

In January, 1881, Woodrow, in replying to another of my 
mother’s letters, emphasizes his usual delight in hearing from her. 
He speaks of a trip to Staunton which was filled with sad mem- 
ories of the things they used to do together. He had not enjoyed 
’ the trip also because he was not well. The condition of his health 
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had, in fact, made it necessary for him to give up his work at the 
University of Virginia and he was trying to carry on his studies at 
home, which must have been very discouraging at times. He writes 
of the dreary succession of rains and fogs, relieved by only a few 
days of sunshine. Yet he writes cheerfully and makes fun of the 
experiences he expects to have with the girls he used to know 
before he went to Princeton, who were only children when he 
knew them then—and who had thought of him as a very sedate 
young man, all of twenty, even though he was only seventeen. He 
thinks that he may surprise them all and perhaps become a real 
‘Ladies’ Man.” 

Woodrow knew that Hattie would be interested in a musicale 
being planned by his mother for the young people of the congrega- 
tion. He writes that he is looking forward to it with some pleasure 
because his sister Annie is to play. He continues, speaking encour- 
agingly of his study of law at home, and expressing the hope that 
things will go well, although he says that it was hard to leave his 
college days, some of the happiest in his life. He is anxious to get 
started with his studies, however, because he feels that he should 
be making a good living by the time he becomes thirty years old. 
Therefore he is going to dwell on thoughts of the future and 
realize that the past is past. 

We learn from this letter of a gift of Woodrow’s to my mother. 
Knowing of her liking for Longfellow, he had sent her a little book 
of Longfellow’s poems. He says that he has slight acquaintance 
with the poet’s writings and had bought the book more for the 
beauty of the volume itself than for its contents. He inscribed it 
“With the warmest love of Cousin Tommie.” The letter closes 
with hopes for a visit the following summer—unhappily a long 
way off. He suggests, modestly, that his letters are often uninterest- 
ing, that he does not try to write “fine letters,’ but that he loves her 
so much that he wishes to write to her anyway. . 

Later in the spring Woodrow responded to another letter of 
mother’s which gave him much pleasure. Each detail in her letter 
is referred to with interest, especially her pleasant living quarters 
and the gratifying way in which she has been received by her new 
instructors at the College of Music in Cincinnati. He apologizes for 
his apparent flattery, explaining that it is not flattery but true senti- 
ment, and hopes that she will never doubt his sincerity. The fact 
that Hattie always finds his letters interesting pleases him. He has 
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found, he says, that letters, even to close friends, have always 
seemed more difficult to write than essays or speeches. He thinks 
that women are the only natural letter writers and that men have 
to work much harder at it. He adds, however, that when he has 
read some of the things that other men have written it makes him 
feel a little better. 

Woodrow then turns to the subject of Hattie’s musical career. 
Singing seems to him to be the most sociable of all gifts, in that it 
gives pleasure to a large number of people, and he wishes that his 
own gifts in that line were greater. Realizing his own limitations 
in voice culture, Woodrow explains that he has been practicing’ 
elocution every day in order to learn how to control and use his 
speaking voice to the best advantage. He hopes that Hattie may 
consider teaching him to sing a little better so that they may be 
able to sing together when he visits her at her home the following 
summer. 

Woodrow expresses amazement that Hattie practices eight or 
nine hours a day and fears that she will injure her health. He feels 
that it must be injurious to one’s health to sit on a piano stool for 
such a long time. A much pleasanter thought is that although tired 
at the end of an arduous day she feels inclined to write to him. 

Although devoted to all of his relatives, Woodrow, in his next 
letter, speaks with relief of having his own room back again—he 
had moved upstairs so that Aunt Marion could use his study as a 
bedroom. He says that Aunt Marion and her two daughters had 
such a good time during their visit and enjoyed everyone they met 
so much that Wilmington seems more attractive to him than 
before. Woodrow eagerly invites Hattie to come to visit his family 
in the autumn, after his anticipated visit to Chillicothe in the 
summer, when Jessie and other relatives will be there. He hopes 
that he may be eloquent enough to persuade her to come. 

Then follows an interesting description of “Decoration Day” 
in the South and of how the “Ladies’ Memorial Association” cele- 
brated it by decorating the graves of Confederate soldiers. To 
Woodrow this seems a hollow ceremony. It is an empty folly to 
perpetuate the bitter memories of the war by speech making, pa- 
rades and sentimentality. He feels that the graves should be kept 
with loving care but without ceremonious decoration. 

Woodrow always speaks of Sunday as the Sabbath. He feels that 
people in general have little respect for the Sabbath, and he sym- 
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pathizes with Hattie in being unable, because of her principles, 
to attend a concert which the faculty of the music school had sched- 
uled for a Sabbath evening. He tells her that an uneasy conscience 
would have given her no enjoyment and that if the professor who 
had given her the tickets could not respect and honor her religion, 
his good opinion is not worth having. Woodrow is a little jealous 
of this professor’s attentions to Hattie. In fact, he is very emphatic 
about it. He does not blame the man for admiring her, he says, for 
if he did blame him that would be a reflection on his own good 
judgment as well as on Hattie. But he does not like the idea of the 
professor's paying her compliments. He is pleased to know that 
Hattie likes to write letters. She apprehended, he fears, that he 
might criticize them adversely, but he hastens to tell her that, even 
if he might possibly find anything to criticize, he would never 
think of doing so because his pleasure in receiving them is too 
great. 

The letter closes with his telling Hattie that the annual Sabbath 

‘school picnic is to be held the following week on the shore of a 
beautiful lake some distance away. Woodrow is not looking for- 
ward to it with much pleasure because he does not enjoy promiscu- 
ous gatherings, preferring to pick his own company. Still, he plans 
to try to get a group of pleasant girls together and to force himself 
to have a nice time, being sure that if a person makes up his mind 
to enjoy himself it becomes much easier to do so. 

This last year (1880-1881) had been a difficult one for Woodrow 
as he studied law at home and tried to regain his health. Hattie, on 
the other hand, had been having a gay time and had made many 
new friends. Her mother invited Woodrow to come to Chillicothe 
with his Cousin Jessie and to spend the latter part of the summer 
with them. Many parties were planned for the expected guests. 

The Woodrow Wilson who came to see Hattie that summer was 
a tall, slender, deeply thoughtful young man who was very much 
in love. Hattie had a deep affection for him but she realized that 
she was not in love with him. Woodrow did not enjoy the parties 
and in the middle of a dance at the third one he asked her to leave 
with him so that he could talk with her alone. He told her how 
much he loved her, that he could not live without her, and pleaded 
with her to marry him right away. Not wishing to hurt him, Hattie 
told him that it would not be right for them to marry because they 
were first cousins. Woodrow said that his parents had declared 
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that the marriage would be proper despite their relationship. 
Hattie’s father and mother wished them to marry, too. Hattie 
finally told him that she did not love him the way he wished 
her to and she could not,marry him. Woodrow left the house 
abruptly that night and went to a hotel. There, after many sleep- 
less hours, he wrote a last pleading note to her, on a torn piece of 
yellow paper, saying that he could not sleep and begging her to 
save him from the terror of despair. He was hers if she would but 
have him. 

The following morning he saw her again. Hattie told him that 
she dearly loved him as a cousin and always would. She urged him 
to come back to the house and to continue his visit, but he and 
Jessie immediately left Chillicothe. Jimmy, as they called Hattie’s 
brother Wilson, accompanied them to the station. There they met 
Edward Freeman Welles—my father—just coming in from Mari- 
etta to attend one of the parties in honor of Woodrow and Jessie. 
My father expressed regret at Woodrow’s sudden departure. Wood- 
row later said to Jimmy, “If the sentiment was not merely formal, 
and it probably was, it was not genuine. If he had any feeling at 
seeing me go away, it was probably a feeling of relief at getting 
me out of the way.” After Woodrow and Jessie left, several parties 
which had been arranged by Hattie’s friends had to be cancelled, 
which caused her considerable embarrassment. 

Woodrow eventually began to feel much better and finally ac- 
cepted the situation as inevitable. He sent Hattie on her birthday, 
August 31, 1881, a beautiful edition of Enid with illustrations by 
Gustave Doré. His next letter was written about a month later. 
Still calling Hattie his darling, he writes about things quite far 
removed from his present feelings, such as the traveling accom- 
modations, which were much better than he had anticipated. He 
had also found the hotel to which he had withdrawn quite com- 
fortable. Speaking of his abrupt departure from Chillicothe, he 
says that Uncle Thomas, Hattie’s father, had urged him not to go 
but that he felt that Hattie wished him to, and anyway he thought 
it best to let matters rest for the present as they were. He also 
feared that he could not keep himself in control after the nervous 
strain he had been through and might say things he would regret. 
He left as.a kindness to Hattie and at great cost to himself. 

He requests as a favor that Hattie have a photograph taken of 
herself especially for him, telling her where to go, what to wear, 
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and how to pose. She has a pink dress which he particularly likes 
because of the way it is cut around the neck. The picture must be 
taken in profile and must include her figure to the waist. Her head 
must bend forward and her eyes must be downcast. He wishes her 
to dress her hair as she does in the mornings and to wear no hat. 
There must be only two copies of the photograph, he to have one 
and she the other. Saying that it is an innocent request, he pleads 
with her to grant it—even though she may think it a foolish one— 
and to let him pay the photographer. The epistle closes with an 
expression of his abiding love. 

In the last of the nine letters Woodrow asks Hattie if he may still 
have the privilege of calling her his darling. His trip home to Wil- 
mington has tired him so much that it seems as if a month had 
passed en route. His family was much surprised to see him. He 
has learned that there is a likelihood of having a visit from his 
sister Marion and her boys for Christmas and the thought gives 
him much pleasure. He wishes that his sister Annie with her three 
boys might come too but he fears that his father’s nerves might 
not be able to stand it. Woodrow expresses a keen desire to hear 
an opera and says that he will travel all the way to New York to 
hear one if he has to. From now on he intends to study very hard. 

A pleasant break in his trip home was a brief stop in Charlottes- 
ville, where he was able to see some old friends. He met a daughter 
of one of his former professors, Professor Minor, and was invited 
to their home, where he spent a most enjoyable time. There were 
two sisters, both pretty and both glad to see him, as was also the 
professor. Later he called on another old friend and her daughter. 
He speaks of the former as cultivated and entertaining but inclined 
to flattery, which he disliked. College had not opened, so he was 
able to see only two student acquaintances. 

There had been quite a drought around Wilmington but his 
mother’s garden does not show it, for it is filled with roses and the 
trees and grass look green. Now that he is at home he writes that he 
has been trying to concentrate on the law, but he finds it a little 
difficult to control his thoughts. Many nights of dreamless sleep, 
however, have helped him to forget his anxiety, his nerves, broken 
rest, and unhinged temper. But the thought stays with him that 
his love for Hattie is so strong that it has become part of himself 
and he does not think that any other influence can ever touch it. 
He finds that thoughts of her are of much more interest than rules 
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of court. He asks again for the picture of her and hopes that she 
will accede to his request. He also pleads for a letter from her. In 
apologizing for his own letter, he says that it was not written to 
entertain her but to give himself pleasure. 

Hattie, with her Presbyterian conscience, decided to break off 
the correspondence entirely, hoping that it would help Woodrow 
to forget. She did, however, have the photograph taken as he 
requested. 

They did not meet again until a year later when their Aunt 
Marion Bones died in Rome, Georgia. Grandfather Woodrow took 
Hattie there for the funeral. Woodrow came over from Atlanta, 
where he had begun to practice law. Both of them stayed for a little 
while with their Uncle James Bones. They talked over the past 
and recognized its finality. Hattie had been spending a pleasant 
year with much attention, but it had been a dreary one for Wood- 
row. While they were in Rome Hattie took Woodrow to call on the: 
minister's daughter, Ellen Louise Axson. It was Hattie who first 
introduced them. Woodrow was not interested in “Elly Lou” then, 
but later, when he visited his Cousin Jessie Bones, he found out 
what a wonderful girl she was and it was not long before they were 
married. 

During the years following, the friendship and affection between 
our families was always warm. Cousin Woodrow was a welcome . 
guest in our home in both Colorado Springs and Denver, and I 
had the great pleasure of visiting my cousins in Old Lyme, Con- 
necticut, the year Cousin Woodrow became Governor of New 
Jersey. The girls were lovely and Cousin Ellen was graciousness 
personified. Eleanor was interested in art at the moment, Jessie— 
beautiful Jessie—was very much in love, and Margaret had a grand 
piano in the barn, where I used to play her accompaniments as she 
practiced singing. She would turn to me and say, “Helen, do you 
think I will ever be able to sing?” Everyone knows of the joy her 
lovely voice brought to service men during the first World War. 

On the occasion of Woodrow Wilson’s first inauguration as Presi- 
dent of the United States, mother, grandmother, and Uncle Wil- 
son decided to go to Washington. With crowds and crowds of other 
people, they arrived the Sunday evening preceding the inaugura- 
tion. Their rooms were in the Powhatan Hotel, while the cousins 
from the other side of the family were staying at the Shoreham. 
That evening Uncle Wilson donned his Prince Albert and went 
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alone to call on the cousins. On the next day mother, grand- 
mother, and Uncle Wilson attended the hastily arranged re- 
ception for Cousin Woodrow and the family. Cousin Annie Howe, 
Cousin Woodrow’s sister, and little Annie were there and every- 
one was most cordial, but there were so many relatives that it was 
only a ‘““How-do-you-do,” after all, to each. Woodrow’s first ques- 
tion to mother was about his beloved aunt, her mother: “Is Aunt 
Helen here?” The reception lasted half an hour with no refresh- 
ments. Then Cousin Woodrow and Cousin Ellen left to make their 
call on President and Mrs. Taft at the White House. 

The next morning mother, grandmother, and Uncle Wilson 
drove to the Capitol, where they were given seats near the inaugura- 
tion platform, only a few rows back of the new President's immedi- 
ate family. Many other cousins were sitting with them. That after- 
noon they watched the inaugural parade from the President’s 
stand. At the dinner in the White House that evening mother was 
given the place of honor at Cousin Woodrow’s right. On Wednes- 
day, the following day, they were invited to a less formal luncheon, 
although there were nearly as many people present. Mother sat 
beside Cousin Ellen and they had a chance to talk. Once, as she was 
looking at Cousin Woodrow opposite them, trying to take in the 
fact that he was the President of the United States, he looked up 
and seemed almost embarrassed for a moment. He looked like the 
great man that he was, however, and seemed quite at home in his 
new surroundings. 

Early in May, 1913, mother and grandmother were invited to 
spend a few days at the White House as guests of the family. It was a 
most delightful experience as well as an exhausting one. They were 
met at the station by Helen Bones and Nell in the White House car. 
Cousin Ellen received mother and grandmother cordially at the 
White House and afterwards they saw Margaret, Jessie, and Cousin 
Woodrow at lunch. After a short rest they were taken in the after- 
noon to the horse show, where they sat in the President’s box. That 
evening Cousin Woodrow, Cousin Ellen, Helen Bones, mother and 
grandmother all went to see Little Women at the theater. The fol- 
lowing day Cousin Ellen took mother to Congress to see the vote 
on the tariff. This proved to be a most interesting experience. 
They enjoyed hearing the debate and were thrilled when the bill 
passed in the House. In the evening all the family sat around a log 
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fire in the drawing room while mother played two selections on the 
piano and they listened to records on the Victrola. 

The last visit of mother and grandmother to Washington came at 
the time of the second inauguration, in 1917. They went with the 
family and house guests from the White House to the Capitol, 
where they witnessed the ceremony in the Senate. When the Vice- 
President and the newly elected senators had received the oath of 
office, mother and grandmother were escorted with the family to 
their seats on the platform erected over the east steps of the Capitol, 
where Cousin Woodrow took the oath and made his speech. After 
the inauguration they were driven back to the White House for a 
buffet luncheon. Following the luncheon they watched the in- 
augural parade from the President’s stand. 

Cousin Woodrow came through Denver a few times after his 
second inauguration and was always a most welcome guest in our 
home. Mother followed his career with the deepest interest and 
pride. On the last trip, when he had been stricken and was so ill, 
mother was not able to see him. Now that they are both gone, it 
seems strange that Woodrow Wilson’s granddaughter, Faith Wil- 
son McAdoo is married to Hattie’s grandson, Donald Wilson 
Thackwell. 
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Jefferson in Europe a Century and a Half Later 
Notes of a Roving Researcher 
BY HOWARD C. RICE, JR. 


HEN I left America in the spring of 1946 for a two years’ 

stay in Paris, I was requested by the editorial board of The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson to obtain for them photo-facsimiles 
of any Jefferson documents I might run across in Europe.’ The 
editors placed no strict limitations on my work, merely suggesting 
that any letters from Jefferson, letters to him, or documents relat- 
ing to him, would be welcome. This was to be, as far as I was con- 
cerned, a “leisure-time activity,” but, although I knew in advance 
that the search would prove challenging, I did not then realize 
how many evenings and week ends I would spend in Jefferson's 
company. 

My main work was done in France, but I also made side trips to 
Switzerland and to the Netherlands. The territory was not new to . 
me: after the long interval of World War II, I was resuming ac- 
quaintance with libraries and archives and scholars I had known 
in the 1930's. The tragic hiatus of the war was rarely absent from 
my mind—it had been a nightmare to some, a grueling test of en- 
durance or a period of enforced retirement for others. It was no 
small satisfaction to find many of the older generation of scholars 
still active after a variety of trials and adventures. As with the 
people, so with the places. In spite of the scars of war, most of them 
had resumed normal activity. It seemed miraculous that so little 
had been lost or mislaid. Perhaps it would be better, however, to 
attribute this not to any miracle, but rather to the devotion of 
many faithful custodians. The material conditions under which 
they labor are still difficult six years after the liberation. Libraries 
have small staffs and microscopic budgets for new acquisitions, 
maintenance, and equipment. Shortages of coal have affected heat 
and light and thus made reduction of working schedules necessary 
and interfered with normal service to readers. Fingers become 
cramped and eyes grow weary in chilly, poorly lighted reading 
rooms. It was curious to see how frequently a conversation begun 
with Thomas Jefferson could conclude with discussion of such 

1 The first two of the fifty projected volumes of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, 


edited by Julian P. Boyd, assisted by Mina R. Bryan and Lyman H. Butterfield, 
have been published by the Princeton University Press in 1950. 
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matters as food and clothing. Nevertheless, I can still subscribe to 
the words Jefferson used when he recalled his residence in Paris: 
“. . . the communicative dispositions of their scientific men, the 
politeness of the general manners, the ease and vivacity of their 
conversation give a charm to their society, to be found nowhere 

During his five years’ residence in Paris, from 1784 to 1789, as 
American Minister, Jefferson’s sociability and intellectual curios- 
ity brought him into conversation with a wide variety of people, 
with many of whom he remained in correspondence long after his 
return to the United States. He was not merely an ambassador, in 
the political sense—he was also an amateur architect, a gardener, 
a scientist, a farmer, an inventor, a book collector. His encyclo- 
pedic mind was for me, who was attempting to find some trace of 
his friendships and acquaintances in Europe, a constant stimula- 
tion. No research could be less monotonous, for the trail led 
through all sorts of libraries and scientific institutions, not only to 
the Foreign Office Archives and the larger depositories for the rec- 
ord of his official life, but also to the Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle, 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, the Académie d’Agriculture, 
and the Musée Carnavalet. I added several lesser known institu- 
tions to my fund of experience—the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées 
and the Archives de la Seine, for example—and even such a curi- 
ously musty and moribund organization as the Société pour |'En- 
couragement de 1|’Industrie Nationale. Most of these collections 
yielded something in the way of Jefferson documents, although 
they were not always letters. In the Museum of Natural History, 
for example, I found the model of Jefferson’s moldboard for plows, 
which he himself had sent to Professor Thouin in 1801 and which 
is now in the custody of the present titulary of Thouin’s chair of 
plant culture. In another section of the Museum I found the col- 
lection of fossils from Big Bone Lick which Jefferson had presented 
in 1808. 

Sometimes the search led to negative results, but there was 
always some satisfaction in knowing for certain that Jefferson docu- 
ments were not in a given place, however promising the prospects 
had seemed beforehand. The Academy of Agriculture, for in- 
stance, was a likely place. Jefferson’s name is still carried in its 
yearbook among the foreign members, and I knew, of course, that 
he had corresponded with various members of the society. I 
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learned, however, that the Academy’s early archives had all been 
lost in the flood of 1910. What is more, I had from the “perpetual 
secretary,” a charming old gentleman who seemed closer in spirit 
to the eighteenth than to the twentieth century, a highly circum- 
stantial account of the above-mentioned flood. This same institu- 
tion has provided me with an inimitable phrase, which I shall 
cherish as the librarian’s perfect alibi; in reply to an inquiry about 
a portrait which could not at first be located, it was explained that 
although catalogued, it was not now available, due to “circon- 
stances matérielles fortuites’’|! 

The absence of Jefferson letters at the Academy of Agriculture 
was not, however, as disappointing as might appear. Jefferson kept 
copies of practically all, of his letters; from 1785 he used a copying 
press and from 1804 he used the ingenious duplicating machine 
known asa polygraph. Thus his “carbon copies,” to use an anachro- 
nistic term, are preserved with the great body of his correspond- 
ence in the Library of Congress, so that in this instance his copies 
of the letters he wrote to members of the Academy of Agriculture 
in Paris, as well as most of the letters written to him, are extant 
in the United States. Upon more than one occasion when I went 
in search of Jefferson papers in France, I was able to provide texts 
of missing documents and letters from the rich store of Jefferson 
papers preserved in the United States. From solicitor I became the 
solicited. Thus I realized with fresh awareness what a unique 
treasure of documents the Jefferson papers really are. 

If Jefferson had preserved copies of so many of his outgoing 
letters why, then, go to so much trouble in searching for “recipi- 
ent’s copies” abroad? The policy of the editorial board of the 
Princeton edition of Jefferson’s papers is to assemble facsimiles of 
all known variants or copies of a single letter in order to establish 
the most accurate and complete text possible. This practice has 
already proved its worth. In some cases the letterpress copy of a 
letter preserved among Jefferson’s papers has become illegible in 
parts. The recipient's copy has addresses and postmarks, or again 
the recipient’s.date of reception or marginal comments—all of 
which may be of interest. In collecting material in Europe I did 
not therefore have to worry about whet'e: © rot the document 
had been published or whether cop*cs alicaw known; any- 
thing written by Jefferson, to him, ora’ him, was worth having 
photographed. In one instance was ot little to 
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learn from Lyman Butterfield that a document I sent replaced a 
document that could not be located in the Library of Congress, 
because of—shall we say?—‘‘fortuitous material circumstances.” A 
printed draft of the 1784 report on government for the Western 
Territory with Jefferson’s manuscript corrections had been seen 
by P. L. Ford when preparing his edition of Jefferson’s writings 
in the 18go’s, but could not be found recently. In the spring of 
1784 Jefferson had given a similarly annotated copy of the report 
to a young Dutch traveler named Van Hogendorp. It was this 
copy that I stumbled upon among the Van Hogendorp papers in 
the Royal Netherlands Archives at The Hague, little realizing at 
the time how useful this would prove to be. 

It was a comparatively simple matter, with time and patience, 
to investigate systematically the main libraries and archives. Fur- 
thermore, I should add, the task was made infinitely easier by the 
printed “Carnegie” guides to manuscripts for American history 
in Europe, although, alas, the volumes for Paris archives are not 
yet completely published. Family papers in private hands, how- 
ever, defied methodical investigation, and presented the most tan- 
talizing, exasperating, time-consuming of tasks. More than a cen- 
tury and a half have elapsed since Jefferson was in Europe—ample 
time for dispersal and division of family papers, not to mention 
the changes in name when papers have been inherited by a female 
branch. It seems to me that family papers, as such, have less fre- 
quently been donated or deposited in public libraries in France 
than in the United States. Nor are there for France publications 
similar to the British Historical Manuscripts Commission calen- 
dars of important papers in private hands. In this respect I think 
that Switzerland and the Netherlands are more like the United 
States—or possibly I am tempted to make this generalization be- 
cause I was fortunate in finding papers of the Pictet and Tronchin 
families in the Bibliothéque Publique et Universitaire at Geneva, 
and papers of Van Hogendorp and C. F. W. Dumas in the Royal 
Netherlands Archives at The Hague. The less favored position of 
France in this respect can be explained by the history of the coun- 
try since 1789. The different changes in regime have influenced 
the fortunes of families and of individuals. There have been red 
terrors and white terrors: the “ins’’ have become ‘‘outs’” and the 
“outs,’’ “‘ins’’; the suspicions and hatreds generated by these upheav- 
als have persisted. Under such circumstances family papers are care- 
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fully guarded, for they risk being used against one if they fall into 
the wrong hands; and—who knows?—the ideological or political 
iniquity of the fathers may be visited upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation. Public archives and libraries have, 
to be sure, endured while republics and monarchies have come and 
gone. But the chief collections of personal papers in the French 
National Archives, for example, have not been deposited there 
by trusting families—they are confiscated papers! It is true, of 
course, that both the Netherlands and Geneva passed through a 
period of political upheaval in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries—yet, for a century or more there has been enough 
continuity in regime to eliminate the more acute rivalries that are 
characteristic of France. 

Nothing is more revealing of political and social evolution than 
to observe what has happened to the descendants of Jefferson’s 
French friends. Most of his French acquaintances date from his 
five years’ residence in Paris, from 1784 to 1789, that is, the years 
immediately preceding the French Revolution. His friends—out- 
side of his official relations with the French court—were for the 
most part middle-class intellectuals and liberal aristocrats, those 
who had embraced the American cause with enthusiasm in 1776 
and who greeted 1789 with equal emotion. They belonged to the 
“generation of 1789,” what one might call the “Lafayette phase” 
of the French Revolution, but definitely not to the 1793-1794 
generation. They were soon outdistanced by events and were 
“eliminated” from the public scene, some by voluntary retirement, 
others by the guillotine, and others by emigration. When Jefferson 
was back in America he met there, as émigrés, in 1795, French 
acquaintances like the Duc de Liancourt and Démeunier, whom 
he had known in Paris before 1789. Most of these émigrés returned 
to France, and some regained a place for themselves under the 
Empire or the Restoration. Others remained among the “outs” — 
which in France does not mean a “Loyal Opposition,” but hos- 
tility to the regime itself. 

In my own attempt to find present-day descendants of persons 
with whom Jefferson corresponded, I found the government direc- 
tory far less helpful than the Bottin Mondain, the French counter- 
part of our Social Register, which lists, of course, both town resi- 
dences and country estates. Several such persons are members of 
the French Society of the Cincinnati. Membership in this society 
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(for which Jefferson himself had little sympathy) is limited to 
descendants of officers in the American Revolution. Prior to 1789 
a French officer was by definition a member of the nobility and not 
until the French Revolution could an officer come up from the 
ranks. Jefferson, when American Minister to France, inevitably 
met many of these officers (some of whom harassed him for pay- 
ment of pensions and back wages). In nine cases out of ten these 
officers became émigrés at some point during the French Revolu- 
tion, so that their descendants today may easily be classified as ‘‘to 
the right of center’! I found those whom I met more than ready 
to talk of their ancestors, delighted to find that the latter had 
known Jefferson, even though no papers were preserved—and 
equally ready to chat about the sins of the Republic (III and IV) 
and of the present Communist menace. One old-school marquis 
talked to me of his hunting and vineyards. At one country estate 
I visited, the caretaker, with his references to ‘good masters’ and 
“kind mistresses,” seemed a veritable survival of the Ancien 
Régime. One daughter of the Cincinnati, who showed me some 
old American land papers, could not help wishing that her family 
had hung on to these Pennsylvania lands, so that she might have 
a few good dollar investments today. Recalling Jefferson’s own 
ideas on society and democracy, there were, for me, curious ironic 
overtones in such conversations. But I do not think that my inter- 
locutors were aware of them, doubtless for want of familiarity with 
Mr. Jefferson’s ideas. At least I did not find that these ideas were 
any obstacle to pleasant conversation, perhaps because polite man- 
ners are part of the Ancien Régime heritage, or perhaps simply 
because Jefferson has now become a “Great Man,” and no longer 
“That Man,” and because time lends respectability to the most 
radical. 

Luck and chance encounters played a big role in my attempt 
to locate Jefferson papers in family archives, so that this part of the 
search was never really done—and still offers possibilities for other 
searchers. The same is true of items in private autograph collec- 
tions. Dealers’ catalogues and auction sales offered some help, 
although they led me on several wild-goose chases. There were 
also the collectors of catalogues, and the catalogue-clippers, who. 
were useful, unless, as in one case I encountered, the clipper failed 
to indicate the source or date of his clippings! Autograph col- 
lectors, especially those of the nineteenth-century school, have not 
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always been interested in the subject matter of their autograph 
letters and documents; often a specimen of the subject's hand- 
writing was enough. This makes such collector’s items of unpre- 
dictable value to the historian. Several such Jefferson items in 
autograph collections proved to be relatively uninteresting ships’ 
papers, of which Jefferson must have signed a good many hundred 
during his terms as Secretary of State and President. Others turned 
out to be of considerable interest. Autograph collections have 
often been presented to local public libraries, which fact accounts 
for some good Jefferson letters I found in such unlikely places as 
Besancon, Mantes, and Nantes. 

Autograph collections, in fact, gave me one of my best finds and 
one of my most exciting research experiences. A Swiss acquaint- 
ance, M. Félix Ansermoz-Dubois, located for us in a private col- 
lection in Basel a Jefferson letter which proved to be Jefferson's 
first letter to Maria Cosway, whose friendship with Jefferson pro- 
vides a romantic chapter in a somewhat austere life. The question 
immediately arose: how did this letter happen to be in Basel and 
where were the other letters in the group of which it once formed 
a part? To the first half of the question the answer was prosaic 
enough. The letter had been acquired as a separate item to com- 
plete a collection of autographs of famous men. I was able to trace 
it back to a London auction sale in 1920, but beyond that the 
mystery still remains—although I hope it will some day be solved.? 

In the case of another “orphan” item I had better luck, and 
eventually found the main body of the correspondence from which 
the autograph had been separated. This search began in the Uni- 
versity Library at Amsterdam, where another autograph collec- 
tion, donated to the Library in the nineteenth century, contained 
one brief note written in French by Jefferson to a Dutch book- 
seller named Pieter van Damme. It was such a brief note that the 
curator showed it to me with apologies for its insignificance. The 
note merely requested the bookseller to add certain titles to a list 
that Jefferson had previously sent him. So this was not the first, 
and probably not the last, of the letters written by Jefferson to 
Van Damme. Where were the other letters? The Curator of Manu- 
scripts recalled that the Director of the Library was interested in 
the history of antiquarian bookselling in Amsterdam and might 

2See L. H. Butterfield and H. C. Rice, Jr., “Jefferson’s Earliest Note to Maria 


Cosway, with Some New Facts and Conjectures on His Broken Wrist,” The William 
and Mary Quarterly, 3d ser., V, No. 1 (Jan., 1948), 26-33. 
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know something more about Van Damme. Indeed he did, as I 
soon found out, and was told by him that there was a large mass 
of Van Damme’s papers, unfortunately not catalogued or described 
in print, in a rather unexpected place, the Meermanno-Westren- 
ianum Museum, connected with the Royal Library in The Hague. 
I had already been in The Hague, but fortunately I had planned 
to stop there again overnight on my way back to Paris. 

In The Hague again, I hurried back to the Royal Library, and 
then, in the company of a most amiable curator who dropped 
everything to help me, down some back streets to the Prinsesse- 
gracht, a canal lined with aristocratic old residences. Here was the 
Meermanno-Westrenianum, famed for its incomparable collection 
of illuminated medieval manuscripts and incunabula. The Van 
Damme papers, I learned on the way, were there more or less ac- 
cidentally, through some family connection with the founder, and 
being rather small beer, had never been the subject of much in- 
terest. However, during the enforced leisure of the recent occupa- 
tion, a local historian had found time to catch up on back work 
and put these papers into some sort of order. I paused briefly to 
comment admiringly before the showcases of illuminated manu- 
scripts and incunabula, but my companion was understanding and 
took me rapidly up to a top-story room where the Van Damme 
papers were arranged in neat file-boxes in the middle of an other- 
wise empty floor. My knowledge of Dutch, although shaky, was 
sufficient to enable me to spot a box labeled “Brieven aan Van 
Damme,” and see that the arrangement was alphabetical. I reached 
hopefully for the “J” box, and there they were—a whole set of 
Jefferson's letters to Van Damme, as fresh as if they had been’ 
placed there only yesterday! Mynheer Knuttel was as pleased as I 
was, and we both sat down on the floor to pour over our find. It 
gave us no little satisfaction, upon perusing the letters, to find 
that Jefferson, too, was a bibliophile and knew the joys of search- 
ing for rare items. And as I had often used French as a vehicle of 
communication during my own journey in Holland, I experienced 
additional pleasure in finding that Jefferson used this language 
when in Holland, and wrote it with considerable ease. 

This brief visit to the Meermanno-Westrenianum was certainly 
the high spot of my Jefferson research activities. And I still had 
time to arrange for microfilming the letters before taking the train 
back to France! The story has a sequel. . . . I learned a few days 
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later from Princeton that Jefferson’s copies of his letters to Van 
Damme had all been preserved—all except one. That one was the 
little postscript note I had found in the autograph collection in 
Amsterdam, the insignificant item which had started me back 
along the path to the old mansion facing the Prinsessegracht. 

This same little note to Van Damme, which was written while 
Jefferson was in Amsterdam in March, 1788, leads me to another 
observation. There is something especially satisfying in finding such 
a letter in the same place it was written. In this case, when I came out 
of the Library, I could actually walk past the hotel where Jefferson 
stopped, bordering a canal the appearance of which has changed rel- 
atively little in a hundred and fifty years, and I could visit antiquar- 
ian booksellers’ shops, as Jefferson did. I am sorry for the historian 
who has no opportunity to do some of his research with his legs. Not 
only does he miss a great deal of pleasure, but he misses, too, I think, 
a great many imponderables. I should not like to see the day when a 
scholar has no field trips to make. I cannot help thinking that a 
student of medieval trade, for example, will have a better grasp of 
his subject if he has lived in the modern descendants of the medi- 
eval towns which he encountered in his studies, just as the student 
of Goethe needs to know Weimar at first hand, or the student of 
the conquistadors needs to know Spain. I know that my own travels 
to different collections often gave me a keener appreciation of 
certain questions. My appreciation of Jefferson’s interest in natural 
history is certainly deeper because of my visits to the Paris Museum 
of Natural History. Though I was usually bound for the library 
there, I crossed the botanical gardens in different seasons, paused 
to look at the name of a tree or a plant and found myself 
walking along paths named for scientists like Thouin, Buffon, 
Lacepéde, Cuvier, Daubenton, and those whose names I would 
see in books, and with whom Jefferson corresponded. . . . The 
Chateau de Coppet, overlooking Lake Geneva, provided me with 
another such feeling of direct contact with the eighteenth century. 
It was not so much the papers I examined there, but rather the 
place itself: the Louis XVI furniture that M. Necker had brought 
back from Paris to his lakeside home (just as Jefferson brought 
similar furniture back to Monticello), the portraits of M. and 
Mme Necker, and of their daughter Mme de Staél and of their 
contemporaries, the family books and the bibelots—here they all 
were, in a remarkable ensemble—more eloquently expressive than 
any printed page perused in a library. 
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It is no doubt platitudinous to remark that history exists in 
place as well as in time, and that there is a “place-spirit”’ as well as 
a “time-spirit.” During the early part of my work abroad, the 
Editor-in-Chief of the Jefferson Papers innocently suggested to 
me in a letter: “I would suggest that we ought to try to locate and 
identify not only the buildings in which Jefferson himself had an 
interest, but also some of the principal public buildings and resi- 
dences where he was accustomed to do business or to be enter- 
tained. For example, do we know where . . . ?” This finding out 
where became, in fact, my major research project. Taking my clues 
from Jefferson’s letters, travel memoranda, and account books, I 
attempted to find out, not merely where places were, but how they 
looked in Jefterson’s day and what has happened to them since. 
Compiling this pictorial album of Jefferson’s Europe has at least 
enabled me to correct some of the more notorious inaccuracies in 
foreign place names which have characterized many of the pub- 
lished editions of Jefferson’s writings. But it has some additional 
significance, I believe. Jefferson was an accomplished architect; 
he was interested in city planning, in gardening, in engineering 
problems. Thus, the buildings he visited, the cities, the gardens, 
the bridges, and canals he observed form an invaluable clue to his 
tastes and criteria—which in turn helped shape the taste of the 
young American republic. 

In other cases, too, the correct identification of a place has had 
unexpected significance. No bit of research gave me more satisfac- 
tion than that connected with “Mount Calvary.” Jefferson’s daugh- 
ter, Martha Jefferson Randolph, mentioned in some reminiscences 
written toward the end of her life that her father, when in Paris, 
occasionally went to ‘the Carthusian Monastery on Mount Cal- 
vary” when he had a press of business. Later writers have repeated 
Martha’s remark, and it has sometimes been suggested that these 
retreats to a hermitage indicate an unsuspected religious or ascetic 
strain in Jefferson’s nature. Others have assumed that the hermit- 
age in question was the “Chartreuse” in Paris once located near the 
site of the present Luxembourg Gardens. I myself accepted this 
identification until I noticed in Jefferson’s account book that he 
paid for a ferry on his way to Mount Calvary; on another occasion 
he bought silk stockings there for Mrs. Adams; and once he noted 
paying sixty pounds for “myself and my horse.” Then, in a round- 
about way, I found out that Mount Calvary was simply another 
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name for Mont Valérien, the highest of the hills in the immediate 
vicinity of Paris, rising behind the town of Suresnes, across the 
Seine from the Bois de Boulogne and the Longchamps racecourse. 
I learned that in Jefferson's time there was, indeed, a “hermitage” 
there, kept by a community of lay brothers who earned their living 
from their vineyards, from the manufacture of silk stockings, and 
from paying guests. The latter, according to that incomparable 
source of eighteenth-century Parisian gossip, Sébastien Mercier, 
“enjoyed good air, a magnificent view, and found comfort for 
body as well as for soul. . . .” Finally, I learned that one of the 
Hermits’ account books was still preserved in the departmental 
archives. This old account book gave a lively picture of the 
Hermits’ activities, and provided me with a real thrill when I 
came upon a succinct entry, under “receipts for October 1787,” 
which read: “received from Mr. Jieffersonne ambassador from 
America for ten days spent at the Hermitage since September 7th, 
with his horse: 60 pounds.” (See plate.) 

All of this soon persuaded me that religion and asceticism had 
little to do with Jefferson's visits to Mount Calvary. I was doubly 
convinced when I made my own journey up the slopes of Mont 
Valérien and knew intuitively that nostalgia for his own little 
mountain in Virginia was one of the reasons why Jefferson liked 
to come here. Time plays curious tricks with places. For several 
centuries before the French Revolution Mont Valérien, or Mount 
Calvary, was a place of pilgrimage—like Montmartre on another 
edge of Paris. During the nineteenth century it was used for 
military purposes and a fort replaced the great crucifix and the 
near-by hermitage. ‘Today, on its slopes, where once were vineyards 
through which Jefferson passed, is the American military cemetery 
of Suresnes, where American dead of the first World War lie 
buried. During World War II soldiers of France’s underground 
army were executed by the Germans in a sand pit near the fort 
and now a shrine to these martyrs of the Resistance has been built. 
So, once again, the hill has become a place of pilgrimage, and the 
old name of Calvary takes on fresh significance. 

Sébastien Mercier, whom I have already quoted above, has a 
good deal to say about the non-religious preoccupations of the 
eighteenth-century pilgrims to Mont Valérien, many of whom 
were quite as interested in the good Suresnes wine as in prayer or 
penance. This vin de Suresnes has survived in song and story, but 
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the vineyards themselves are all but extinct in this now industri- 
alized suburb of Paris. The two surviving vineyards are preserved 
as antiquarian curiosities by well-to-do amateurs, and their vintage 
is no longer on the market. My own friendly host at Suresnes, 
M. René Sordes, president of the local historical society, enabled 
me to sample some of this genuine Suresnes wine, without which, 
he averred, no antiquarian visit to Mont Valérien would be com- 
plete. It is a rather dry, earthy-tasting pink wine—an agreeable 
vins du pays with no pretensions to nobility. 

This was not the only time I had tasted a new wine, thanks to 
Jefferson. Indeed, no research on Jefferson in France could omit 
this important question. Not only did Jefferson make careful 
notes on wines and on viticulture during his travels in France, but 
he remained an importer of French wines during the rest of his 
life. I dare say that this taste for French wines was frequently held 
against him by his political enemies. However that may be, I found 
that mention of it in France is a good passport to favor and atten- 
tion. For instance, when I visited Montpellier in southern France, 
I had the pleasure of meeting M. Gaston Galtier, professor of geog- 
raphy at the University there. Jefferson’s notes on vineyards and 
prices of wine, made during his visit to Montpellier in 1787, were 
of particular interest to M. Galtier, who was writing a thesis on the 
history of viticulture in the region. They were, too, I may add, new 
to him, and were in his opinion more valuable than the notes made 
by Arthur Young, the famous English traveler. So, thanks to M. 
Galtier, I visited the vineyards at Lunel (“famous for its vin de 
muscat blanc,” as Jefferson wrote), and also sampled some first 
quality Frontignan muscat, favorably mentioned by Jefferson. 

The list of little journeys for which Jefferson’s papers furnished 
me a pretext is a long one. Some of the places are still visited by 
sight-seers—like Carisbrooke Castle in the Isle of Wight, where, 
during a radiant Easter week end, we saw the “well of uncommon 
depth” and the spot “remarkable for the confinement of Charles 
the First,” even as Martha Jefferson noted. Other places, however, 
are now somewhat off the sight-seer’s usual track. I recall, for ex- 
ample, the Chateau Borély on the outskirts of Marseilles, the 
Chateau de Laye-Epinaye hidden in a wood in Beaujolais, the 
Chateau de Malesherbes on the road from Fontainebleau to 
Orléans, or the curious—I am tempted to say, surrealistic—col- 
lection of ““Anglo-Chinese” fabrications in the Désert de Retz near 
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the Forest of Marly. Nothing, in fact, is more revealing of changes 
in taste than the comparative celebrity of certain of these places 
in Jefferson's day and in our own. When Jefferson was in Holland 
in 1788 he visited the new country house just completed in Harlem 
for the wealthy banker Henry Hope; it was obviously a show 
place then and Jefferson was sufficiently impressed to supplement 
the notes in his diary with a little sketch of its neoclassic facade. 
I found out from Dutch friends that Hope’s house, now called 
the “Paviljoen” and occupied by North Holland government of- 
fices, was still standing, but they thought it strange that I should 
bother to look at it. I was obviously considered a new species of 
tourist when I attempted to find—unsuccessfully—just one little 
post card of Mr. Hope’s house among the acres of tulip fields and 
“quaint old Dutch” houses which covered the walls of the souvenir 
shops of Harlem. And surely Karl Baedeker would have turned . 
over in his grave could he have known that we lingered so long 
before Mr. Hope’s house that we reached the Frans Hals Museum 
only after closing time. 

As a result of all these “topographical researches,” I found that 
familiar places often took on new significance, and that I was 
noticing buildings to which I had paid no special attention before. 
One bus trip in Paris was particularly rich in Jefferson associations 
—a route I often took to go from my residence near the Champs 
de Mars to the Bibliothéque Nationale. The “69” bus goes along 
the Rue de Grenelle until it turns down the Rue de Bellechasse 
toward the Seine. At the corner of these two streets there is a 
glimpse into the courtyard of the Ministry of War Veterans, the 
former Royal Abbey of Pentemont, where Jefferson’s daughters 
Martha and Mary went to school. As the bus approaches the Seine, 
the Palace of the Legion of Honor, the former Hétel de Salm, one 
of the buildings with which Jefferson ‘fell in love,” is on the left. 
Along the quai for a short distance, then across the Pont Royal, 
and the bus crosses the Tuileries Gardens, where Jefferson often 
strolled, and where he sat on the balustrade of the terrace and got 
a stiff neck from gazing across the Seine to the Hétel de Salm. 
After going along the Rue de Rivoli for another short distance, 
the bus stops beside the Palais Royal, where I got off. Then I 
would walk through the Palais Royal garden, where Jefferson 
often came shopping and in the vicinity of which he spent his first 
night in Paris, and finally reach the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
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One day I was waiting for this bus, which passed at notoriously 
infrequent intervals, and was idly pacing the street looking in the 
shop windows. Having exhausted the resources of a meagerly 
stocked grocery store, and of a news-shop, I looked into a picture 
framer’s window, expecting to see the same pseudo-English hunt- 
ing scenes and the same pseudo-eighteenth-century fétes cham pétres 
that were always there. I was startled, therefore, to see gazing down © 
upon me a radiantly beautiful young woman—Jefferson’s friend, 
Maria Cosway. It was a fine impression of the Valentine Green 
mezzotint, after the self-portrait painted by Maria herself in 1786, 
the year she met Jefferson. My bus was now rumbling down the 
street, but I let it rumble by and entered the shop, only to learn 
that the print was not offered for sale but was being framed for a 
customer. The picture framer’s professional discretion forbade 
him saying more and his own appreciation of the print was so 
genuine that I was reluctant to press the matter further. When 
another bus came along I boarded it, and started along my special 
Jefferson itinerary accompanied by this vision of the fair Maria. 
In fact she so completely occupied my mind that I unwittingly 
handed to the conductor a subway ticket instead of a bus ticket, 
thereby provoking remarks couched in most un-eighteenth-century 
language. When I arrived at the Bibliotheque Nationale, I aban- 
doned the work I had planned to do, and went again to the Print 
Room to see what other portraits of Maria Cosway there might be 
in the albums there. I found a long series of them—engravings of 
portraits done by Maria herself, by her husband Richard Cosway, 
and by others. In them she is a charmingly graceful eighteenth- 
century lady—a sister to the women we know through the portraits 
of Reynolds, Lawrence, and Gainsborough. Then, at the end of 
the series, I came upon a lithograph. Certainly this was not Maria 
—there must be some confusion. And yet it was engraved: ‘‘Baron- 
essa Maria Hadfield Cosway. Mori in Lodi il 5 Gennajo 1838... .” 
Yes indeed, it was Maria, lying on her deathbed, in lace cap and 
stiff ringlets, holding a crucifix—prepared for her final rest by the 
sisters of the Convent of the Dame Inglesi, which she had founded 
in Lodi, near Milan. I felt for a moment that I had myself grown 
older, that I had encompassed in the brief hour since I boarded 
the bus a span of fifty years. 

Anyone who has spent long hours in historical research knows 
how the past and the present will frequently get mixed up, and 
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with what comical and ironical results. During my recent stay in 
France, I was not a little amused to see advertised a new ball- 
point fountain pen called “the Jefferson.” The publicity displayed 
in stationers’ windows heralded it as an example of “American 
technique realized with French taste and finish,” and further in- 
formed the prospective buyer that “Jefferson,” among other things, 
“writes well, is solidly built, doesn’t leak, doesn’t scratch, and will 
last a lifetime!’” Knowing Mr. Jefferson’s interest in copying 
presses and polygraphs, I somehow thought it was too bad that he 
had not lived to see his name given to a ball-point fountain pen, 
“made in France, patent applied for in the U.S.” I followed the 
fortunes of this new creation with some interest and gained the 
impression that it was not selling very well. The last time I saw 
it in the spring of 1948 was in a rather forlorn showcase in a rail- 
way station newsstand. The publicity man, in a desperate effort, 
had added a sign: “The Jefferson: An Ideal Gift for First Com- 
munion.” 

The popular appeal of a name is often unpredictable. I doubt, 
as a matter of fact, if Jefferson’s name has much publicity value 
in France today. As far as I have been able to determine, he never 
became a popular legend in France, as did Franklin, Washington, 
and Lincoln, and more recently Wilson and Roosevelt. This does 
not, of course, mean that he was not esteemed by his French con- 
temporaries. Professor Thouin, of the Museum of Natural History, 
for instance, cited Jefferson year after year in his courses on agri- 
« iliure, and, according to his nephew, “never mentioned the name 
ol Jefferson without intense emotion.” Toward the end of her 
life Mme de Staél wrote to Jefferson, “Our family is still a small 
intellectual island where Franklin, Washington, and Jefferson are 
revered as in their own country.” Something of this esteem lived 
on into a later generation when Sainte-Beuve, in 1833, urged the 
young men of his time to “read and reread Jefferson!”’ 

Examples could be multiplied to show the place held by Jef- 
ferson in the esteem and affection of his French friends. But these 
do not make a popular legend. If street names and statues in public 
places are any sort of index, then Jefferson makes a very low score 
in France. The only statue I know of is the David d’Angers Jeffer- 
son in the city of Angers, associated more with the fame of a native 
son than with the subject of his work. In Paris a tablet marks the 
spot where Jefferson lived for the major part of his stay in France, 
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at the corner of Rue de Berri and the Champs Elysées*—but this 
was placed there by alumni of the University of Virginia. And yet, 
a block west of this spot, where Jefferson actually lived for four 
years, there is a Rue Washington, and just across the Champs 
Elysées there is a Rue Lincoln. Neither Washington nor Lincoln, 
of course, ever set foot in Paris. In this same eighth arrondissement 
can be found an Avenue Myron T. Herrick and an Avenue Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt (with a subway stop of the same name). Not far 
away, in the sixteenth arrondissement—the suburbs of Chaillot 
and Passy in Jefferson’s time—there is an Avenue Président 
Wilson and, of course, a Rue Franklin. The same pattern repeats 
itself in the other towns of France, where, to my knowledge, there 
is not a single avenue or street named for Jefferson. 

Perhaps, had I taken the time and trouble to enlist the support 
of the appropriate busybodies and string pullers, I might have 
managed to get a street renamed for Jefferson. But after all, Jef- 
ferson did not set much store by such memorials, and I preferred 
to devote my efforts to collecting a few stones for the finest of all 
memorials, the new edition of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. 
When I was preparing to return to the United States in the sum- 
mer of 1948, Lyman Butterfield thoughtfully sent me a photostat 
of the packing list Jefferson prepared when he left France in the 
autumn of 1789. His baggage included more than forty boxes and 
trunks, among which were the pedestal for a statue, a harpsichord, 
several hampers of wine, and many books. I was glad that I had no 
harpsichord to worry about. Any worrying I did was reserved for the 
small trunk devoted to Thomas Jefferson. It had taken me over two 
years to collect these notes, papers, and photographs—a long time, 
it would seem, for such a relatively small catch. Compared with 
the fifty thousand or so documents which the editors of the Jef- 
ferson Papers had gathered assiduously from all over the United — 
States, my fifty-odd items did not bulk large. But the fact that I 
fished them up, almost one by one, in as many different places, 
made me take a fisherman’s unblushing pride in them all. Jefferson 
research was, of course, not my main job, but only an odd-moment 
pastime. At times I wished I had my whole time to devote to it— 
and yet I think I would have accomplished less by such a system. 
In such antiquarian sleuth-work time is an important element. 


3 For a description, with plates, see H. C. Rice, Jr., L’Hétel de Langeac, Jefferson’s 
Paris Residence, 1785-1789, Paris and Monticello, 1947. 
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Many of the quests need to “ripen” over many months—both in 
one’s own mind and in the minds of those whose help has been 
solicited. Chance conversations and coincidence play a big role. 
Several of my best “finds” developed from quite irrelevant starting 
points: Emily Dickinson eventually led to a Jefferson letter in 
Switzerland, while Francis Viélé-Griffin started me along the road 
to Mount Calvary. No Jefferson letter came to me as a complete 
surprise, “out of the blue,” although one almost did when a com- 
plete stranger (who knew nothing of my interest in Jefferson) came 
into my office one day to show me a bundle of family letters, in 
which | found an eyewitness account by Frances Wright of the 
reunion of Lafayette and Jefferson at Monticello in 1824. Then, 
too, time is necessary for the small amenities—important every- 
where, but doubly so in dealing with European librarians, scholars, 
and collectors, who have too often been accosted by the American- 
Scholar-in-a-Hurry, who has only made things more difficult for 
his compatriots who may not be in quite such a hurry. 

Now that I am back in the United States, I remember, too, the 
things I left undone, the things I might have found, if only... . 
Nevertheless, I have the satisfaction of knowing that I fished the 
streams patiently and fairly thoroughly. There are still, however, 
catches for another trip and for other fishermen. This one, for 
example... . When Jefferson traveled through Beaujolais in 1787, 
he saw at the Chateau de Laye-Epinaye a statue of Diana and 
Endymion, which he described as ‘‘a delicious morsel of sculpture, 
by M. A. Slodtz.” In fact, as he wrote to Mme de Tessé, he had 
fallen in love with this female beauty. I tried very hard to find 
out what this “delicious morsel of sculpture” might be, but with 
no success. It is apparently no longer in the chateau where Jeffer- 
son saw it—and probably changed hands during the French Revo- 
lution, as did so many works of art. I could find no trace of it in 
any French museum, nor even a mention of it in the writings on 
Michel-Ange Slodtz, Houdon’s master. I would still give a good 
deal to catch a glimpse of this Diana. Who knows? . . . perhaps she 


is hiding from us, just beyond the horizon, here in some American 
museum, 
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WITH SPECIAL. REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


AMERICAN BOOKS ABROAD 


The Library has recently acquired a number of French transla- 
tions of works by American writers as varied as Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Theodore Dreiser, Richard Wright, and Henry James, and 
it is hoped that other translations of American works into foreign 
languages may be acquired from time to time. In the past the Li- 
brary has made no systematic effort to collect such translations, al- 
though a certain number of them have, of course, found their way 
onto the shelves. The common notion that translations are super- 
fluous when the original text is available may well be justified 
where the small general library is concerned, but such a rule-of- 
thumb cannot serve as a criterion in a large research library. 

Translations of American works form an integral part of the 
story of American letters. The foreign travels of Poor Richard, 
Deerslayer, Uncle Tom, and the Raven—to mention bit a few 
obvious examples—are part of the story of America’s emergence 
as a world influence. The mere fact that certain books have been 
translated, and others not, is in itself of some interest. Certain au- 
thors have been popular in one foreign country and practically 
unknown in others. Again, certain works of a given author have 
found a public in one country, while quite different works of the 
same author have appealed to another country. 

The foreign translators are often significant figures in their own 
right; that they have chosen to translate American works tells us 
something about their own minds and preoccupations. The mere 
juxtaposition of the names of author and translator can be re- 
vealing: Poe and Baudelaire, for instance, or Longfellow and 
Freiligrath. Frequently a translator's preface, or an introduction 
by still another writer, may supply an original critical view of the 
American work, or an illuminating misconception. The often 
neglected art of translation is a never-ending and fertile field of 
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study. The translator's happy renderings as well as his errors can 
cast much light on the original text and on the peculiar genius of 
the languages involved. 

The student of comparative literature and the historian of ideas 
are well aware of the significance of translations. They should, too, 
command the attention of the student of international relations. 
No doubt, diplomats, tourists—and more recently machines, the 
cinema and the radio—are weighty factors in the determination of 
foreign ideas and attitudes concerning America. But the printed 
book also plays its role, and it may even be asked if works of imag- 
inative literature do not in the long run make a deeper impression 
than mere factual works which deliberately seek to inform. In his 
suggestive survey of “American Books Abroad,” which forms the 
concluding chapter of the Literary History of the United States 
(edited by Robert E. Spiller, Willard Thorp, Thomas H. Johnson, 
and Henry S. Canby, New York, 1948), Malcolm Cowley states: 
“It is not easy to follow American books around the world, es- 
pecially since war and national jealousies have added the censor- 
ship of facts to our own capacity for disregarding them.” The task 
would, indeed, be far easier were a comprehensive collection of 
translations available. 

These are but a few of the reasons why the Library is interested 
in building up its collection of translations of American literary 
works, and why it will always welcome the gift of such books from 
tourists or residents abroad who may chance upon them in the 
course of their travels or daily business. A helping hand from 
Friends can be of particular service in the case of so-called “minor” 
languages or of those not widely known in the United States. 


COLLECTOR'S CHOICE 


Thanks to the enthusiasm of the Committee on Collectors and 
Collecting of the Friends of the Princeton Library, the Library 
has been able to continue the series of exhibits entitled “Collector's 
Choice.” These exhibits, on display in a special case in the Exhibi- 
tion Gallery of the Firestone Library, feature notable rarities lent 
from the private collections of Princeton alumni and their friends. 

“Collector's Choice” opened its 1950-1951 season with an ex- 
ceptionally fine group of Boswelliana, generously lent from their 
collection by Mr. and Mrs. Donald F. Hyde, of Somerville, New 
Jersey, comprising a page of the original manuscript of James 
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Boswell’s The Life of Samuel Johnson and two sets of proofs of © 
the biography with Boswell’s corrections and instructions to the 
printer. One set consists of first proofs of pages 1-56 and 81-224 of 
the first volume. The other set, consisting of revised proofs, is 
virtually complete. A page from the set of first proofs gives some 
idea of the interest provided by Boswell’s annotations. In this case 
Boswell instructs his printer: “*. . . let me have another Revise sent 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds's in Liecester Square where I dine, & it 
shall be returned instantly.” The corresponding page in the set of 
revised proofs shows that Boswell was as good as his word, for he 
notes: “How lucky is it that I have had this Revise. In the altera- 
tion Note p 2 franly instead of frankly would have looked ill. I trust 
we shall have a very correct book. Sir J. Reynolds's a few minutes 
after the Revise came.” Professor R. W. Chapman, in his study of . 
these proofs, has remarked: “Boswell comes very well out of this 
unusual scrutiny. If he betrays a fault, it is nothing less venial than 
over-anxiety; and if he is over-anxious, it is all in the good cause of 
accuracy. For the rest, his marginalia show all the virtues that a 
printer or publisher could wish to find in his author—legibility, 
promptitude, quick appreciation of the nice points of printing, 
imperturbable good-humour and politeness.” 


SUMMER THEATER 


With a view toward implementing the Library’s interest in “the 
theater off Broadway,” an effort was made during the past summer 
to acquire, in a somewhat systematic manner, records of the sum- 
mer theater in 1950. Letters were written to the managers of a num- 
ber of summer theaters in the eastern section of the country. 
These managers were asked, on behalf of the William Seymour 
Theatre Collection, if they would set aside material incidental to 
their several productions, to be forwarded to Princeton University 
Library at the close of the season. This was believed justified in 
view of the comparatively small amount of the record of summer 
theater activities that is preserved in the ordinary course of events, 
and in consideration of the increasing number of well-known 
actors and actresses engaged in summer theater work. 

By the first of October material had been received from some- 
thirty-five theaters. Among these were the Barter Theatre, Abing- 
don, Virginia; the Berkshire Playhouse, Stockbridge, Massachu- 
setts; the Hilltop Theatre, Lutherville, Maryland; the Falmouth 
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Playhouse, Coonamessett-on-Cape Cod, Massachusetts; Keene Sum- 
mer Theatre, Keene, New Hampshire; St. John Terrell’s Music 
Circus, Lambertville, New Jersey; Ogunquit Playhouse, Ogun- 
quit, Maine; and the Westport Country Playhouse, Westport, Con- 
necticut. 

It is hoped that the Library will be able in succeeding years 
to enlarge its resources not only in the summer theater but in other 
phases of “the theater off Broadway” as well..Mrs. Herbert Mc- 
Aneny, Curator of the William Seymour Theatre Collection, will 
be glad to hear from all who might be able to give assistance. 


EXHIBITIONS 


An exhibition illustrative of “Life in 1850,” as seen through con- 
temporary publications, was on view in the Exhibition Gallery of 
the Firestone Library from the fifteenth of September to the first 
of November. Composed of a wide range of materials, including 
books, manuscripts, prints, broadsides, maps, coins, and stamps, 
this exhibition drew upon the varied resources of the Morris L. 
Parrish Collection of Victorian Novelists, the Philip Ashton Rol- 
lins Collection of Western Americana, the Sinclair Hamilton Col- 
lection of American Illustrated Books, the William Seymour 
Theatre Collection, the Marquand Library of Art, the numis- 
matic and philatelic collections, as well as the general collections 
of the Library. 

Exhibitions in the Princetoniana Room during the autumn 
term included: a selection of books, manuscripts, and other items 
from the Rollins Collection of Western Americana; Princeton 
stamp covers, 1866-1945, from the collection of William H. Tower 
‘94; “The U.S.S. ‘Princeton,’ 1843-1950"; and eighteenth-century 
plaster button molds and buttons made by Josiah Wedgwood and 
Sons, Ltd. 

Also exhibited in the Library were a selection of books and 
manuscripts of the Scottish poet John Davidson and, in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the publication 
of Sonnets from the Portuguese, early editions of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


THEODORE SIZER is Professor of the History of Art in Yale Uni- 
versity. The Yale University Press has recently published his The 
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Works of Colonel John Trumbull, Artist of the American Revo- 
lution, which contains reproductions of two of the Princeton draw- 
ings and the Yale picture of the battle. 


HELEN WELLES THACKWELL, a resident of Denver, Colorado, is a 
daughter of Woodrow Wilson’s first cousin, Harriet Augusta 
Woodrow (Mrs. Edward Freeman Welles). 


HOWARD C. RICE, JR., now Chief of the Department of Rare Books 
and Special Collections in the Princeton University Library, served 
from 1946 to 1948 as the representative of The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson in France while he was Director of the United States In- 
formation Library in Paris. 
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New @& Notable 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 


From E. R. Fenimore Johnson Princeton has received as im- 
portant additions to its Cruikshank Collection three volumes from 
the library of his father, the late Eldridge R. Johnson. Of particu- 
lar interest is a large-paper copy of George Cruikshank’s J/lustra- 
tions of Popular Works, London [1830], containing two sets of the 
etched plates in different states and an original drawing of the 
“Combat between Roderick & Capt. Weazel,” which has been in- 
serted as a frontispiece. This book, a presentation copy “From Geo 
Cruikshank to his dear friend Chas A. Howell,” belonged at one 
time to Henry W. Bruton, one of Cruikshank’s executors and an 
outstanding collector of the illustrator’s work. Among the re- 
marques which appear on several of the etchings in this copy is a 
self-portrait of Cruikshank. This portrait has been reproduced in 
George Somes Layard’s George Cruikshank’s Portraits of Himself 
(London, 1897, pp. 87-88). 

Also from the Bruton collection is the Gustavia A. Senff copy 
of George Cruikshank’s Scraps and Sketches, London, 1828-32, 
with the plates in color, which contains in addition to the four 
parts in the original wrappers a plate intended for a fifth part 
which was never published. The third volume in Mr. Johnson’s 
gift is Samuel S. Campion’s Delightful History of Ye Gentle Craft, 
Northampton, 1876, with an etched frontispiece by George Cruik- 
shank. 


The Library has recently made a number of manuscript addi- 
tions to the Cruikshank Collection. Among these additions are 
approximately 150 letters addressed to George Cruikshank dealing 
mainly with his work as an illustrator and with personal matters. 
The numerous correspondents include W. H. Ainsworth, R. H. 
Barham, Richard Bentley, Mrs. Charles Dickens, and Charles 
Kent. The Library has also acquired several letters written by 
Cruikshank, a number of memoranda and notes in his hand, a 
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sketchbook dated August 6, 1845, and over thirty sketches. These 
items were purchased on the English Seminary, Gulick Memorial, 
and general Library Funds. 


JOHN DAVIDSON 


In the words of a critic of John Davidson, writing in 1900, 
“There are four great anarchists in contemporary literature— 
Ibsen, Tolstoy, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and Mr. John Davidson. Each 
of these men attacks the old morality. Their assault is steady, con- 
tinuous, and deadly. It is almost unresisted.” The Library’s rapidly 
growing collection of material relating to the last-named “anarch- 
ist,” the Scottish poet John Davidson (1857-1909), has been en- 
riched by yet another group of manuscripts and papers. 

This most recent addition, which was purchased on the Francis 

H. Payne and J. Frank Rushton Funds, has come from the files of 
the late Grant Richards (1872-1948), who was for many years 
Davidson's publisher and lastly his executor. There are approxi- 
mately 1100 pieces, about evenly divided between manuscript 
material and clippings. 
_ The manuscripts include 315 autograph letters of Davidson to 
Grant Richards, dating from 1894 to 1909. There are approxi- 
mately seventy reader’s reports prepared by Davidson for the 
Richards publishing firm, and still other letters and documents 
accumulated by the publisher in the course of his business and 
personal relationship with the writer. The clippings are mainly 
contemporary reviews of Davidson’s published poetry, but a con- 
siderable number cover the period in 1909 between the author's 
disappearance and the discovery of his suicide several months later. 
This part of the recent addition is a useful supplement to corre- 
spondence now in the Library between Richards and members of 
Davidson’s family relative to the same tragic matter. 


ROCHESTER’S POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS 


The Library recently had the good fortune to bolster its strong 
collection of the works of John Wilmot, 2d Earl of Rochester. The 
new acquisition—the gift of Laurence R. Carton ’07—appears to 
be a unique copy of an edition of the earliest printed collection of 
Rochester's poems. The collection—entitled Poems on Several Oc- 
casions—was first published with the imprint “Printed at ANT- 
WERP, 1680”; “Antwerp” was apparently a London bookseller’s 
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blind to avoid prosecution. Within a year or two the date was 
omitted, and the imprint became “Printed at ANTWERPEN.” 
After that, but presumably still in the 1680's, the “Antwerpen” 
imprint was used for editions which squeezed the earlier 152 pages 
into 136 pages. The Princeton University Press published, in 
November, 1950, an edition of Rochester’s Poems on Several Oc- 
casions which takes all of the known “Antwerp” and “Antwerpen” 
copies into account. The census in that book lists a total of seven- 
teen copies, representing ten different editions. The Princeton 
copy of the dated “Antwerp” edition was reported in these pages 
in 1947 (VIII, No. 4 [June, 1947], 172-176). The new Princeton 
copy, which contains numerous textual variants, is the only known 
representative of an undated “Antwerpen” edition of 152 pages. 
Nothing is known of its provenance aside from a note in the book, 
which tells that it was “Bought in London in 1733 by Theophilus 
Paul Christius of Coburg.” The seventeen copies of the various 
editions of Poems on Several Occasions are scattered from the 
Huntington Library to the Royal Library at Copenhagen. Only 
Princeton, the British Museum, and the Royal Library hold two 
copies; of these, the Princeton copies are the earliest and the most 
important textually —JAMES THORPE 


THE JONATHAN DICKINSON FAMILY BIBLE 


Mrs. W. Lester Glenney has presented to the Library a copy of 
a seventeenth-century edition of Matthew Poole’s Annotations 
upon the Holy Bible inscribed in which are the family records of 
Jonathan Dickinson, first President of the College of New Jersey. 
In addition to the notations in President Dickinson’s handwriting 
concerning the births and baptisms of his eight children, the book 
contains the records of the families of his youngest daugliter, 
Martha, who married a Princeton tutor, Caleb Smith, and of his 
granddaughter Anna Smith Green. 


PRINCETON ARCHIVES OF AMERICAN LETTERS 


Mrs. Ernest Poole has presented to the Library the manuscript 
of Millions and the typescript of Silent Storms, two novels by her 
late husband, a member of the Class of 1902 at Princeton. As the 
author of His Family, Mr. Poole received in 1918 the first Pulitzer 
Prize awarded to a novel. 
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From Conrad Richter have come the typescripts of two of his 
novels, The Fields and The Town. 

Death Draws the Line, Girl Meets Body, Do not Murder before 
Christmas will be recognized as the titles of three of the successful 
detective stories of Jack Ilams—Samuel H. lams, Jr. ’32. Manu- 
scripts, typescripts, corrected galley proofs, outlines, maps, draw- 
ings, and notes of various kinds relating to six of his books comprise 
the material which Mr. Iams has given to the Library. 

Livingston L. Biddle, Jr. ’40 has presented the manuscript and 
the typescript of his recently published Main Line, “a Philadelphia 
novel.” 
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Biblia 


THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Volume XXII, Number 1 


Autumn 1950 


THE COUNCIL 


The following were elected members of the Council for the 
1950/51-1952/53 term: Paul Bedford ’97, Chauncey Belknap ‘12, 
Alan S. Downer, Alfred C. Howell, Edward Naumburg, Jr. ‘24, 
Kenneth H. Rockey '16, and Robert H. Taylor ‘go. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


The summary of financial transactions on the Operating Ac- 
count for the year 1949-50 follows: 


RECEIPTS 


Balance 1 July 1949 $ 957.85 
Dues collected for 1949-50 5,616.00 


Advance dues for 1950-51 105.00 
Subscriptions to Chronicle, Vol. XI 518.62 
Contribution for special dinner 27.51 


$7,224.98 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing of Chronicle, Vol. X, Nos. 3 and 4 $1,039.52 
Printing of Chronicle, Vol. XI, Nos. 1 and 2 1,130.32 
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Portion of 36 University Place debt $1,166.66 
Printing of leaflet for exhibition ‘Shapers 

of the Modern Novel” 44.72 
Transfer to capital of U. J. P. Rushton '36 

Fund 100.00 
Transfer to Friends Book Fund , 715.00 
Special dinner and reception 263.01 
Miscellaneous (printing, postage, etc.) 574-97 
Reserved for printing of Chronicle, Vol. XI, 

Nos. 3 and 4 1,200.00 
Advance dues for 1950-51 to be expended 

that year 105.00 


$6,339.20 
Balance 1 July 1950 $ 885.78 


The expenses for thé special dinner and reception, $235.50 
($263.01 minus a contribution of $27.51), were paid from the dues 
of a Patron which are carried with the understanding that they — 
will be employed for such purposes. 

The Council agreed to assume the remainder of the 36 Univer- 
sity Place debt to the University, which was to have been covered 
by contributions secured by the Graphic Arts Committee. This 
debt has now been reduced to one thousand dollars. 

The Operating Account does not receive contributions made 
specifically for the purchase of books or manuscripts. Contribu- 
tions for such purposes are credited to the Friends Book Fund and 
are reported regularly in the Chronicle; when the contributions 
are for special items or for special purposes, that fact is stated. 

House maintenance expenses and rent for 36 University Place 
(totaling $2,300.00) were covered by contributions of $2,320.00. 
The Graphic Arts Committee also secured advance contributions 
of $81.00 for 1950-51 and $84.00 for 1951-52. The anticipated ex- 
penses for each of those two years are $2,600.00. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


A total of $460.22 has been received from Friends for the pur- 
chase of books and manuscripts. A contribution from Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin N. Benson, Jr. ’99 was for the purchase of books in memory 
of their son Peter Benson ’38. A. E. Gallatin enabled the Library 
to obtain two items for the Gallatin Beardsley Collection. Carl 
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Otto v. Kienbusch ’06 made it possible for the Library to acquire 
the typescript of Woodrow Wilson’s “The Tariff Makebelieve,” 
dated September, 1909. The typescript is signed by President Wil- 
son and contains manuscript changes and additions in his hand. 
From Willard Thorp came an additional donation to the Freneau 
Fund. 


GIFTS 


The following Friends presented gifts to the Library: Alexander 
W. Armour, Lyman H. Butterfield, Rudolf A. Clemen, Saul Cohn, 
John C. Cooper, Jr. 0g, Hubertis M. Cummings ‘07, Robert Gar- 
rett ’97, Andrew C. Imbrie ’95, Sherley W. Morgan ’13, Sterling 
Morton ’o6, J. Harlin O’Connell ‘14, Thomas M. Parrott '88, 
Wolfgang S. Schwabacher ’18, Frederick J. H. Sutton ’98, Willard 
Thorp, Alba H. Warren, Jr. ‘36, and Louis C. West. 
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and scholars interested in book and the graphic arts and 


payable to Princeton becribing annually five 
University be m: dollavs or shores 
P,: Bo SWE 


